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THE HISTORY OF MARIA KITTLE. 


(Continued from page 147.) 


The distant flames now cast a fainter 
light, and the northern breeze bent the 
columns of smoke over the southern 
horizon. Sad and benighted they wan- 
dered through almost impenetrable 
swamps ; forded the broad stream of 
Tomhanick and the rapid river of Ho- 
sack ; they passed through deserted set- 
tlements, where the yelling of solitary 
dogs increased the solemnity of midnight, 
nor halted till the stars, emitting a-fee- 
bler lustre, presaged the approach of 
day. Maria, overcome by sorrow and 
fatigue, immediately sunk helpless at 
the foot of a tree, while the savages 
(who were six in number) kindled a fire 
and prepared a meal, (in a calabash,) 
which consisted only of some parched 
maize, pulverized and enriched with the 
fat of bears flesh. Observing Maria had 
fallen asleep, they offered not to disturb 
her, but invited Henry Kittle to partake 
of their repast. He durst not refuse 
them ; and having swallowed a few 
mouthfuls of their unpalatable food, and 
accepted of a pipe of tobacco, he desi- 
red leave to repose himself, which being 
readily granted, they soon followed his 
example, and sunk asleep, leaving two 
centinels to guard against surprise, which 
precaution they always make use of. 

{ am sorry, dear Susan, to quit Ma- 
ria in this interesting part of her histo- 
ry: but order requires that we should 
now return to her spouse, whom we left 
on his way through the wood. 

The village of Schochticook is situa- 
ted on a circular plain, surrounded by 
high hills, rising in the form of an am- 
phitheatre. Mr. Kittle had just gained 
the verge, when, chancing to cast his 
eyes around, he perceived the whole 
southern hemisphere suddenly illumina- 
ted with a bright blaze ; however, being 
accustomed to the forest’s being often 
fired to clear it from the under-wood, 
he was not much surprised, but proceed- 
ed to descend the hill. On his arriving 


with the account of his brother’s mur- 
der, the place was put in the highest 
commotion ; the men fitting up their 
arms, and the women clamouring about 
them, highly importunate to be removed 
to Albany: but the night being very 
dark, this manceuvre was deferred till 
morning ; nor could Mr. Kittle prevail 
on a single person to return with him 
during the darkness: he felt himself 
strangely agitated at this disappointment, 
and refusing to repose himself, with 
great impatience he watched the first 
orient beam of Phosphor, which appear- 
ing, he set off for home with two wag- 
gons and a guard of three Indians. As 
he approached his late happy dwelling, 
his bosom dilated with the pleasing hope 
of soon extricating his beloved family 
from danger ; he chid the slowness of 
the carriages, and felt impatient to dissi- 
pate the apprehensions of Maria, to kiss 
the pendant tear from her eye, and press 
his sportive innocents to his bosom.— 
While these bright ideas played round 
his soul, he lifted up his eyes, and thro’ 
an opening in ‘the woods beheld his 
farm : but what language can express his 
surprise and consternation at seeing his 
habitation so suddenly desolated! A 
loud exclamation of amaze burst from 
the whole company at so unexpected a 
view—the blood revolted from Mr. Kit- 
tle’s cheek—his heart throbbed under 
the big emotion, and all aghast, spurring 
on his horse, he entered the enclosure 
with full speed.—-Stop here, unhappy man! 
here let the fibres of thy heart crack 
with excruciating miséry—let the cruel 
view of mangled wretches so nearly al- 
lied to thee, extort drops of blood from 
thy cleaving bosom !—It did—it did.— 
Uttering a deep groan, he fell insensible 
from his horse, while his attendants, 
hastening towards him, were shocked 
beyond conception at the dismal specta- 
cle ; and, starting back with averted eyes 
from the dead, were thunderstruck, 
not having power to move or speak.— 
After a while two Indians (who, being 
used to sanguinary scenes, recovered 


themselves first) took a blanket, and 




















walking backward to the mangled Come- 
lia, threw it over her naked body ; the 
others then timidly advanced, and Mr. 
Kittle opening his eyes, groaned again 
bitterly ; then raising himself on his 
knees, with a look of unutterable anguish, 
he called upon his dear Maria. Alas! no 
voice but the solemn repetition of his 
own cries was articulated to him ; then 
rising with an air of distraction, he stalk- 


ed around the bloody scene, and exa- . 


mined the dead bodies ; first uncovering 
the pale visage of Comelia, he surveyed 
in silence her distorted features ; but 
perceiving it was not Maria, he gently 
laid the cloth over again, and turning 
furiously, caught up his ghastly infant 
whose little body was black with contu- 
sions, and his skull horribly fractured. 
Almost fainting under his mournful load, 
and staggering at the dreadful discovery, 
he deposited it again on the bloody earth, 
and clapping his hands together repeat- 
edly with violence, ‘* O hell! hell !’’ he 
cried, ‘*‘ you cannot inflict torments so 
exquisite as those I now suffer! how am 
I crushed to the centre! how deeply 
am | degraded below the worms of the 
sod! O my children! my children! 
where are younow? O my wife! my 
Maria! the beloved of my bosom, are 
you too fallen a sacrifice? Why do J 
survive these miseries, my God ? how 
can mortality support them? Burst— 
burst my shrinking heart, and punish a 
wretch for not having died in the de- 
fence of such lovely and innocent be- 
ings ! Oh ! why was I absent in this fa- 
talhour ? why did not their groans vi- 
brate on my soul that | might have flown 
to their aid?” Thus wildly lamenting 
and wandering among the smoking ru- 
ins, he picked up some of the ealcined 
bones of his once beautiful Anna. At 
this sight despair shook his soul afresh, 
new agonies convulsed his features, and 
dropping the sad evidence of his mise- 
ries, he extended his arms to Heaven, and 
roared out, ‘“‘ Revenge ! great God! re- 
venge, if thou art just and kind, as repre- 
sented! Oh! that I had the power of 
an archangel to thunder eternal horrors 
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on the guilty wretches who have blast- 
ed the bud of my happiness, who have 
darkened the brightest eyes that ever 
opened on the light! 

The men here interfering, to console 
him observed, the bones were probably 
those of his brother Peter ; but on find- 
ing his skeleton entire, Mr. Kittle insist- 
ed that it must have been Maria and 
Anna, who, having hid themselves, had 
doubtless perished in the flames. Again, 
in the furious extravagance of passion, 
he tore the hair from his head, and cast- 
ing himself prostrate on the ashes, he 
gathered the crumbling bones to his 
bosom, while the big drops of anguish 
issued at every pore, till life, unable 
longer to sustain the mental conflict, 
suspended her powers, and once more 
deprived him of sensation. His com- 
panions having laid him on a _ wagon, 
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fered their services to him with so much 
friendship and candour, as obliged him 
to accept of them, and yet lightened the 


obligation. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE NATURALIST.—No. III. 

On high, amidst th’ encircling groves, 
From cliff to cliff, the foaming torrents shine ; 
While water, woods and winds in concert join, 
And Echo swells the chorus to the skies. 
Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 
For aught the huntsman’s puny craft supplies ? 

Ah! no: he better knows great Nature’s charms 

to prize.” Tae MinstrRew. 
Upon a close consideration, it would 
appear a nice point to distinguish pro- 
perly between the works of nature and 
the works of human art. Indeed, the 
line of boundary is so undefinable, that 
both may, in one sense, be wholly con- 
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now conferred together in what manner 
to proceed, and apprehending an attack 
from the savages, they unanimously con- 
cluded to lay the dead bodies on the re- 


maining carriage, and make the best of 


their way to Schochticook, which they 
accordingly performed with great silence 
and expedition. 

You may judge, my dear, what a pa- 
nic the appearance of this mournfal ca- 


valcade struck over the inhabitants of 


this defenceless village. Mr. Kittle was 
gently laid on a bed, and being let blood, 
his respiration became less obstructed, 
though he continued senseless till his 
unfortunate family were interred. Six 
weeks elapsed before he recovered any 


degree of strength ; but even then he} 


appeared pale and emaciated, like a se- 
cond Lazarus ; his disposition was en- 


tirely changed, his looks were fierce, 
his attitudes wild and extravagant, and 
his conversation, which formerly was 
sensible, cammanding attention by a ma- 
sical voice, now was incoherent, and 
his cadence deep and hollow, rather in- 
Spiring terror than any pleasing sensa- 
Thirsting for revenge, and per- 
ceiving that solitude only tended to cor- 
rode his moments with the blackest me- 


tion. 


Jancholy, he soon after entered the Bri- 
tish service in the capacity of a gentle- 
man volunteer, and signalized himself by 
his prudence and intrepidity, attracting 
the particular notice of his officers, who, 


* being affected with his misfortunes, prof- 


founded, and frequently, under the name 
of the works of nature, may be compre- 
hended the whole natural and artificial 
creation. 

The distinction between them, is 
somewhat similar to some species of 
right and wrong, among men, which, in 
a general view, are apparently set apart 
from each other, in a very perspicuous 
manner ; but which, when narrowly in- 
spected, are discovered to be frequent- 
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ly confounded together ; actions looked 
upon as upright and virtuous in one 
place, being regarded as altogether 
wrong and criminal among another set 
of individuals. It is also like the distinc- 
tion of light and shade, caused by rays 
from the sun : at a distance, we mark 
with ease the boundaries of the shadows, 
however dull they may be ; upon ap- 
proaching nearer, the outlines fade ob- 














scurely into each other, and objects in 
both appear to possess all their native 
hues, without alteration. 

In forming a distinction between na- 
ture and art, we must stand off at a dis- 
tance, and cast our eyes over them ge- 
nerally ; the works of nature we shall 
then find to be the spontaneous growth, 
form, and effects, of objects, unassisted 
and unaltered by the hands of man; 
whilst the same objects, so changed as 
to suit useful and ornamental purposes, 
we shall find to be the works of human 
art. Inagarden, for example; when we 
cast our eyes over the whole at once, 


the tasteful arrangement of its w alks, its 
arbours, its statues, its fountains, its ig). 
umphal arches, all immediately evince 
to us, that it is a prodution of human 
ingenuity : when we approach within it, 
when we are sensible of its delightfy 
fragrance, examine its variegated flowers 
and thickest bushes, and listen to the 
tuneful melody of its wrial occupants, 
all then appears to us as the produce of 
nature. Yet, generally considered, it 
is not a happy mixture, but a work of 
human art ; for nature is here assisted, 
altered and improved upon, by the hands 
of man. If the materials of which it is 
composed grew wildly in their natural 
stations, such a spot would, in that con- 
dition, be the produce of nature. 


Perhaps it will not be amiss, in this 


place, to consider whether a garden, or 
one of those choice spots which poets 


so often celebrate, is most beautiful, and 
which can afford most pleasure to area- 
sonable being. 


Shakspeare, in his plays of the fairies, 
consigns to them the most enchanting 
groves of the forest, as their occasional 
residences : Titana, queen of the fairies, 
sleeps on 

«—A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite overcanopied with luscious woodbime, 

With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine.” 

When people in their pensive moods, 
resolve to spend a few months in a ram- 
ble, instead of walking to and fro in the 
pleasure walks of a garden, they would 
rather seek some remote haunt, over 
which nothing but the solemn dignity of 
nature pervades. Vines pending from 
decayed limbs, and filled with blossoms, 
forming ‘impenetrable thickets around ; 
parti-coloured beds of mosses and lichens, 
covering each stone and little hillock ; 
the sturdy oak, raising high above its 
unyielding branches, whilst a brook dash- 
es headlong down a romantic steep, and 
smoothly -laves its roots, with innumera- 
ble plants, and water flowers gently bend- 
ing on its surface. 


“ In such a plaee, 
If aught of ancestry can believed, 
Ascending spirits have conversed with man, 
_ And told the secrets of the world unknown.” 


Here the rambler would rather bend his 
steps, and in doing so, tacitly acknow- 








| ledges, that it affords more pleasure 
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than the finest spots of a cultivated en- 
closure. 

Sublimity is the noblest feature in eve- 
ry picture. It compensates for defi- 
ciencies in many other respects. It is 


this that touches off the scenes of nature} 


with peculiar grandeur, and adds to the 
most insignificant part an unusual degree 
of beauty. A garden, on the other hand, | 
unless it. contain some vistoes, stretch-. 
ing to an endless distance, or a pavilion, | 
or triumphal arches rising loftily above’ 
the tops of the trees, seldom can par-| 
take of but a small share of the sublime. | 

It would be much more agreeable 
than it is at present, if gentlemen, in the 
arrangement of their pleasure grounds, 
within and near populous cities, would 
show in them less of art and more of na- 
ture. A garden, as we have stated, is a! 
work of art only, when looked upon: 
generally ; and though it may contain’ 
the works of nature in her most roman- 
tic forms, it is still a garden. If plea-| 
sure grounds near great cities had the’ 
care bestowed upon them by human 
hands less apparent, and if nature were’ 
allowed to take more of her own wild and | 
luxuriant course among them, they would) 
then have a much more agreeable eflect 


upon the mind. 
In the new town of Edinburgh, w here, 


the works of man are unequalled in mag-| 
nificence, uniformity and extent ; in the| 
very midst of its central street, is a gar-| 
den enclosed by an iron paling. The 
highest trees of the woods growing dis- 
orderly here and there, broken banks, 





friend, the Rev. 


glens in miniature, irregular shrubberies, | 
thick bushes and crooked winding paths, | 


have such animposing effect upona person | 
walking in it, that he is ready to believe| 


himself transported from Edinburgh to 
the midst of Windsor forest. The very 
seeming disorder of this garden adds ten- 
fold beauty to the surrounding edifices. 
Upon reviewing our most celebrated 
watering places, we shall find them chief- 
ly situated in wild and remote places.— 
They are always resorted to, in prefer- 
ence to those newly discovered springs 
which are found too near a town, or situ- 
ated in an uninviting district, and which 
the proprietors vainly endeavour to ren- 
der. frequented, by surrounding them 
with elegant buildings and well arranged 
pleasure grounds. Tue Naturatist. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
A REVIEW 
Of the report of the trial of Eunice HALtv vs. 

Rosert Grant, for Slander, tried at Newark, 

in New-Jersey, in June term, 1821. 

{Taken in short hand, by Daniel Rogers, coun- 
sellor at law.] 

This volume will be found highly in- 
teresting, and as such it is recommend- 
ed to the attention of the fair. The tri- 
al occupied seven days, during which, 
the court-house was filled with a splen- 
did assemblage of beauty, collected from 
Newark and the adjacent country. It 
was no recital of fictitious woes and 
sufferings they came to witness ;—re- 
alities, of a very peculiar nature, occu- 
pied the attention of the court and jury. 
In the month of September, 1815, 
Miss Selina Hueston, aged fifteen, was 
put by her father to the boarding school | 





at sea, reached Elizabethtown, and was 
communicated to her by Miss Hall. 
Sometime, however, before this, it had 
been alleged against her, that she had 
raised a report in the school, that she 
looked from the head of the stairs into a 
closet below, and saw Miss Hall drink 
spirits from a bottle in which liquor was 
kept for the servants, and induced some 
young Misses, among whom was Miss 
Harriet Beasley, to come with her and 
witness the spectacle. The report 
came to the black woman, and she com- 
municated it to Miss Hall, who expelled 
both the young ladies from the school, 
and excluded Miss Hueston from the ta- 
ble. As it appeared from the account of 
Miss Hall against the father when the 
news of his death arrived, produced in 
evidence, he was in arrear about $500. 





of Miss Eunice Hall, at Elizabethtown. 

He was a sea-faring man, residing i 4 
one of the West India islands, and be-|) 
came acquainted with Dr. Robert) 
Grant, at his residence in Georgia. | 
The father, when he came into this part! 
of the country, and contemplated placing | 
his daughter at a boarding school, al 
ceived a letter of recommendation from 

William E. Norman, of Hudson, to his! 
John C. Rudd, rector} 
of St. John’s church at Elizabethtown, | 
who then kept, and now keeps, a select | 
academy for young gentlemen. Through | 

his advice, Miss Hueston was placed at 
Miss Hall’s school ; and the father, on 
his departure, left his daughter in 
charge of Mr. Rudd, to superiatend her 
moral and religious culture. At a very 
early age she had lost hermother. Her 
education had been neglected ; and the 
Rev. gentleman was requested by her fa 

ther to watch over her as a friend and a 
parent. This he pledged himself to per- 
form. She was wild and giddy, and her 
conduct was often marked with levity ; 
but, withal, she was possessed of excellent 
talents, and a noble heart. Her sensi- 
bility was acute—her spirits were high ; 
and they frequently carried her too far. 
About two years and a half before her 
death, she was deemed a fit subject of 
confirmation, and that rite was adminis- 
tered to her in the church of which Mr. 
Rudd was the pastor. In the summer 
of 1819, the news of the accidental 








| When she announced his death to the 
| daughter, she took her alone, and told 


|| her, that though she had behaved to her 


shamefully, she was willing to commu- 
nicate with her friends for her assistance, 
and put this question to her—** What do 
you expect to do now ?”’ It appears, 


also, that for some time previous to this, 


\her levity had led her to behave with 


irreverence in church, and to her pas- 
tor, when he reproved her for it in pre- 
sence of her young companions ; inso- 
much, that the Rev. gentleman, while 
examined as a witness, voluntarily de- 
clared, that ** she was an infidel in her 
sentiments.”? He was almost every day 
at Miss Hall’s school, and, after the 
news of Hueston’s death arrived, fre- 
quently left word for the young lady, 
that if she wished to see him, he would 
call on her at any time and administer 
to her the consolation which such a ca- 
lamity required; but it seems that he 
had heard from some of the young 
Misses, that she had declared her un- 
willingness to see him, and, for this 
reason, he did not call on her until 
sometime after her illness. when she 
sent for him to administer religious 
comfort and consolation to her in her 
dangerous condition. Such was the 
situation of this young lady at the time 
the following correspondence took 
place. Itis necessary here to premise, 
by way of explanation, that this Mrs. 
Gilfert is a lady in New-York, who had 








death of her father, in falling overboard 





been an intimate friend of the father ; 
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ter, who wrote for her mother the let- 
ters in the correspondence... The 
body of the letter of the 14th of August, 
1819, appears to have been written for 
Miss Hall, by Miss Janet Phelps, a young 
lady who was an assistant in the school, 
and its superintendant in the absence of 
Miss Hall; and it further appears, that 
the scholars were in the habit of wri- 
ting letters, which the madam signed 
and sent to her correspondents. 
[Here follow the Letters.] 
Elizabeth-Town, August 13th, 1819. 
Dear Crarissa—You have doubtless 
heard of the melancholy accident that 
has taken place, and you must know the 
destitute situation into which such an 
event has put your poor Selina, who has 
not a friend to direct her—but if you 
will add to all your kindness, the last 
one, of allowing me to spend a sufficient 
time at your house to hear from aunt, | 
shall be much obliged to you. I am 
truly grateful for the goodness and at- 
tention which you and all your family 
have shown me. Please write me im- 
mediately on the reception of this letter, 
and inform me what to do, as I am to- 
tally ignorant in what manner to pro- 
ceed; but should suppose that it is not 
best for me to remain any longer with 
Miss Hall. She informed me of the sad 
tidings last evening. Give my best love 
to all the family, boarders excepted. 1 
am yours affectionately, 
SELINA. 
My roorn Sexrmma—You are indeed 
unfortunate—I delayed answering your 
letter immediately, in the hope of learn- 
ing some particulars of @his melancholy 
affair, but in vain; Mr. Aymar has 
heard nothing official, but he fears the 
report is too true. You ask me for ad- 
vice ; be more than ever guarded in 
your conduct, and treasure in your heart 
all the good advice you have received 
from ‘your ever lamented parent—you 
cannot have forgotten what he told you 
respecting Mr. Dunshee. As respects 
your future residence until you hear 
from your guardian, it rests with Miss 
Hall ; if she thinks proper to part with 
you, | am willing to receive you, and 
shall ever feel a pleasure in rendering.a 
service to the child of so respected a 
friend as your father. ‘ 





and that Clarissa Gilfert is her rae ae 





———— 
- ae ee 


Yours affectionately, 
M. C. Gitrert. 


Elizabeth-Town, August 14th, 1819. 


treatment from any young lady as I have 
from her; she is certainly the very 
worst girl I know ; and I can truly say, 
that I consider her lost to all feeling, 
and to all sense of goodness. She has 








weeks, and would have been out of my 


house, had I not been daily expecting 
to have seen her father, whom | should 
have informed of her most shameful and 


base conduct, which could he have 
heard, would almost have destroyed 
him. He was doatingly fond of her, but 
fully convinced that she had not the 
least affection for him. I lament his 
death very much, but I think he is taken 
away from the evil to come, for it was 
her determination to do allin her power 
to vex and anger him. I do not know 
what will become of her; she is not 
qualified for any employment ; but I ac- 
quit myself of all blame. I can, with 
truth, say I have done all in my power 
for her, and had she behaved as she 
ought to have done, | would have been 
her friend, and would have exerted my- 
self to the last extremity to have pro- 
moted her good. I have informed her 
of his death ; she seems a little agitated, 
but more for her destitute situation than 
the loss of her father. Had he left her 
a fortune, she would have rejoiced at it, 
for she has said she could not think what 
was become of him unless he was food 
for fishes, which is the case. She 
now says thatshe meant it for a joke ; 
but nothing can justify her for her mak- 
ing such a horrid speech about her pa- 
rent. You will please inform me what 
you think best to do with her. She 
wished to go over to you to-day, but J 
would not permit her, as I wished to 











My dear girl, let me beg you to rely 
alone on that divine power that can pro- 
tect, and whose ear is ever open to the 
prayer of the fatherless and the orphan, 
























Mapam—Undoubtedly you have heard 
ofthe melancholy news of Mr. Hueston : 
and I now take the liberty of address- 
ing a few lines to you respecting his 
daughter, who he left under my care. It 
is very anpleasant for me to say to you, 
that | have never received such cruel 


been turned out of my school for six 
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write you, and inform you particularly 
about her. Do you know, madam, whe. 
ther he has left any property? 7, 
whom shall I forward my accounts ? She 
says that there is a trunk at your house; 
perhaps there are some valuable paperg 
init. If he has left any thing, I think 
my bill is the first that ought to be set. 
tled ; the amount of it is between $300 
and $400 ; it will be too hard for me to 
lose it. Have the goodness to answer 
this immediately, and allow me to add, 
yours with respect, 


E. Hatt. 


(cory.) New-York. 

Mapam —Yours of the 14th came safe 
to hand: I need not say what pain the 
contents gave me, and you will excuse 
me when I add, I can scarcely imagine 
any act Selina could have committed, 
which could justify you in throwing her 
from your protection at a moment like 
the present. I think you are under 
some mistake as respects Miss Hueston’s 
future prospects. Circumstances must 
have taken a very great change within 
a few months, if Mr. Hueston has not 
left his daughter (as respects pecuniary 
affairs) more than comfortable. As to 
Selina’s residence until she shall hear 
from her guardian, it rests with you to 
determine. I am willing to receive her. 
As to the propriety of her leaving your 
protection, you, who know her character 
so well, are the best judge. 

M. C. GitFert. 


Dear Crarissa—Having an opportu- 
nity of writing to you, I cannot conquer 
my desire to avail myself of it. 1 have 
resolved to leave Miss Hall, as her be- 
haviour to me is so cold that | cannot 
bear it ; and she is continually hinting to 
me that my poor father was,indebted 
$400 at his death, and you may be sure 
that my situation is not the most com- 
fortable one in the world. I should be 
much obliged to you if you would write 
me on Thursday, and ask me to come 
over, that | may show the letter to Miss 
Hall ; for she says 1 shall not go to 
New-York till you write for me. Adieu, 
dear Clarissa, I remain your affectionate 


S. A. H. 
Charlotte will inform you of the pat- 


ticulars of my last quarrel with Miss 
Hall. 
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Elizabeth-Town, Sept. 20th, 1819. 


Mapam—Four weeks have elapsed 
since Miss Hueston has been sick with 
the bilious remittent fever; but from 
the hopes of her speedy recovery, I 
have omitted writing before, and am 
now obliged to say, that there is a very 
small chance of her restoration to 
health, as she is very low. Yours re- 
spectfully, 





Miss Hatt. 


Elizabeth-Town, Sept. 22d. 

Miss Gitrert—! have this moment 
received yours of the 21st, and am sor- 
ry to say, that no favourable change bas 
appeared in Miss Hueston since I last 
wrote you. She has had the advice of 
three physicians, who call her fever 
bilious remitting ; they say she is very 
ill, though still they have hopes. She 
is very much agitated in her mind ; fully 
sensible of her past conduct; says that 
if she gets well, she shall lead a very 
different life. Our minister, Mr. Rudd, 
has visited her several times, has warn- 
ed her of her awful situation, and pray- 
ed with her. On Sunday she earnestly 
requested of him to have the prayers of 
the church. He says that she is a sin- 
cere penitent, and should it please God 
to restore her, her sickness, he thinks, 
wil) be a great mercy to her. We all 
feel very anxious for her, and nothing 
that was in my power to do, or to have 
done, has been omitted. When any al- 
teration happens, I will inform you ; ex- 
cuse this dreadful scroll, and allow me 
to add, yours, 

_ E. Hatt. 
Elizabeth-Town, Sept. 27th, 1819. 

Dear Mapam—lI am extremely sorry 
to inform you that poor Selina is no 
more ; she finished her earthly career 
yesterday morning, 10 minutes after 
6 o’clock ; it was more than four weeks 
since she had kept her bed, during 
which time, she was attended by my fa- 
mily physician ; about a week since, 
two more physicians were called in; 
but notwithstanding every exertion, she 
grew worse ; and on Wednesday eve- 
ning, her attendants called me to her 
room, thinking her struck with death ; 
from that time she raved continually, 
till two o’clock on Sabbath morning, 


| 





| 








gasp, she seemed in great agony, and we 
perceived her course was nearly run ; 
and at the time befere mentioned, she 


evince the wearer’s taste as nobly as the 
most gorgeous brocade. 
The natural figure of a woman is of 


drew her last breath. She was interred |jthe most importance in determining the 
yesterday, at 6 o’clock, P. M., and was |jstyle of her dress. What sight, for in- 
followed to her long home by an im-|jstance, can be more preposterous than 
mense concourse of people, chiefly |jthat of a short, broad-shouldered, fat 
young persons; and it was as solemn female, in aspencer? It has been ob- 
and impressive a scene as mortal eye served, too, that short women destroy 
ever beheld ; it was against my inclina-||their symmetry and encumber their 
tion to have her so soon committed to || charms bya ‘‘ redundancy of ornament ;”’ 
the silent grave, but mortification having || and that “a little woman, feathered and 
taken place, it was not deemed adviseable || furbelowed, looks like a queen of the 
to keep her till to-day. I feel it as ajjbantam tribe.” 
deep and impressive warning, and I Nor is the substance of which dresses 
doubt not, that Infinite Wisdom has wise- |] are composed unworthy of notice. Ma- 
ly ordained it, and may it make so last- king due allowance for the season, that 
ing an impression on the minds of her which will display or soften the contour 
friends, as shall induce them to direct |}of the form with the most propriety and 
their attention, not to the vanishing effect, should always be preferred. The 
pleasures of this life, but to the joys of |} Roman ladies had their ventus textillis 
the life to come. Sincerely participating |}and their /inea nobula—linen so fine as 
in your grief, I am, with respect, yours, ||to acquire those names ;—and, from the 
E. Hatt. transparent muslin to the substantial 
(To be continued.) silk, the merino, and kerseymere, our 











_ = |ivariety of texture is almost infinite. 


From the London Literary Gazette. Thus, whilst the ey]ph-formed maiden 
— may be allowed to float in gossamer, the 
ON TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. more matured and portly female should 
Personal neatness may almost be jjadopt a fabric better suited to her size, 
classed with the cardinal virtues. It was |/her figure, and her time of life. 
an observation of Lavata, that persons|} There is nothing, perhaps, more dif- 
habitually attentive to dress, display the || ficult of choice, or more delusive to the 
same regularity in their domestic affairs. || wearer, than colour ; and nothing more 
‘* Young women,” says he, ‘‘ who ne-|joffensive to the educated eye, than co- 
glect their toilette, and manifest little |/lours ill-chosen, or ill-combined. 
concern about dress, indicate in this 
very particular a disregard of order, a 
mind but ill adapted to the details of 
house-keeping, a deficiency of taste and 
of the qualities which inspire love ; they 
will be careless in every thing. The 
girl of eighteen, who desires not to 
please, will be a slut anda shrew at 
twenty-five. Pay attention, young men, 
to this sign; it never yet was known to 
deceive.” Husbands as well as lovers Sh 
-" . ° ‘ *¢ Maids grown pale with sickness or despair, 
are gratified and delighted in seeing The sable, mournful dye should choose to wear ; 
their partners handsomely adorned ; and |{So the pale moon still shines with purest light, 
I am well convinced, that many a heart, }} Cloth’d in the dusky mantle of the night.” 
now roving in quest of variety, might|} Ladies of a pale complexion, I con- 


«¢ Let the fair nymph in whose plump cheeks is 

seen 

A constant blush, be clad in cheerful green : 

In such a dress the sportive sea-nymphs go ; 

So in their grassy bed fresh roses blow.” 

It has been remarked, however, that 
grass-green, though a colour exceeding- 
ly pleasing and refreshing in itself, 
jaundices the pale woman to such a de- 
gree, as to excite little other sensation 
than compassion in the beholder. 

















have been detained in willing captivity |iceive, should seldom, if ever, wear a 
at home, by the silken chains of person- |jdress of an entire colour. Their white 
al decoration. It is one of the moral |idrapery, at least, might be relieved and 
duties of every married woman always | animated by ribbons, flowers, &c. of de- 


when she ceased, after having screamed ||to appear well dressed in the presence |{cate tints ; such as light pink or blossom 


for me ; and from that time to the last {|of her husband. The simple robe may}jcolour. 


On the other hand, 
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ter, who wrote for her mother the let- 
ters in the correspondence. The 
body of the letter of the 14th of August, 
1819, appears to have been written for 
Miss Hall, by Miss Janet Phelps, a young 
lady who was an assistant in the school, 
and its superintendant in the absence of 
Miss Hall ; and it further appears, that 
the scholars were in the habit of wri- 
ting letters, which the madam signed 
and sent to her correspondents. 
[Here follow the Letters.] 
Elizabeth-Town, August 13th, 1819. 
Dear Crarissa—You have doubtless 
heard of the melancholy accident that 
has taken place, and you must know the 
destitute situation into which such an 
event has put your poor Selina, who has 
not a friend to direct her—but if you 
will add to all your kindness, the last 
one, of allowing me to spend a sufficient 
time at your house to hear from aunt, | 
shall be much obliged to you. I am 
truly grateful for the goodness and at- 
tention which you and all your family 
. have shown me. Please write me im- 
mediately on the reception of this letter, 
and inform me what to do, as I am to- 
tally ignorant in what manner to pro- 
ceed; but should suppose that it is not 
best for me to remain any longer with 
Miss Hall. She informed me of the sad 
tidings last evening. Give my best love 
to all the family, boarders excepted. 1 
am yours affectionately, 


and that Clarissa Gilfert is her hee | 


SELINA. 
My roorn Sex1mva—You are indeed 
unfortunate—I delayed answering your 
letter immediately, in the hope of learn- 
ing some particulars of @his melancholy 
affair, but in vain; Mr. Aymar has 
heard nothing official, but he fears the 
report is too true. You ask me for ad- 
vice ; be more than ever guarded in 
your conduct, and treasure in your heart 
all the good advice you have received 
from‘your ever lamented parent—you 
cannot have forgotten what he told you 
respecting Mr. Dunshee. As respects 
your future residence until you hear 
from your guardian, it rests with Miss 
Hall ; if she thinks proper to part with 
you, | am willing to receive you, and 
shall ever feel a pleasure in rendering.a 
service to the child of so respected a 
friend as your father. , 








My dear girl, let me beg you to rely 
alone on that divine power that can pro- 
tect, and whose ear is ever open to the 
prayer of the fatherless and the orphan. 
Yours affectionately, 

M. C. Gitrert. 


Elizabeth-Town, August 14th, 1819. 


Mapam—Undoubtedly you have heard 
ofthe melancholy news of Mr. Hueston : 
and I now take the liberty of address- 
ing a few lines to you respecting his 
daughter, who he left under my care. It 
is very anpleasant for me to say to you, 
that | have never received such cruel 
treatment from any young lady as I have 
from her; she is certainly the very 
worst girl I know ; and! can truly say, 
that I consider her lost to all feeling, 
and to all sense of goodness. She has 
been turned out of my school for six 





weeks, and would have been out of my 
house, had I not been daily expecting 
to have seen her father, whom | should 
have informed of her most shameful and 
base conduct, which could he have 
heard, would almost have destroyed 
him. He was doatingly fond of her, but 
fully convinced that she had not the 
least affection for him. I lament his 
death very much, but I think he is taken 
away from the evil to come, for it was 
her determination to do allin her power 
to vex and anger him. I do not know 
what will become of her; she is not 
qualified for any employment ; but I ac- 
a myself of all blame. I can, with 
truth, say I have done all in my power 
for her, and had she behaved as she 
ought to have done, | would have been 
her friend, and would have exerted my- 
self to the last extremity to have pro- 
moted her good. I have informed her 
of his death ; she seems a little agitated, 
but more for her destitute situation than 
the loss of her father. Had he left her 
a fortune, she would have rejoiced at it, 
for she has said she could not think what 
was become of him unless he was food 
for fishes, which is the case. She 
now says thatshe meant it for a joke ; 
but nothing can justify her for her mak- 
ing such a horrid speech about her pa- 
rent. You will please inform me what 
you think best to do with her. She 








wished to go over to you to-day, but J 
would not permit her, as I wished to 








write you, and inform you particularly 
about her. Do you know, madam, whe. 
ther he has left any property? [> 
whom shall I forward my accounts ? She 
says that there is a trunk at your house; 
perhaps there are some valuable papers 
in it. If he has left any thing, | think 
my bill is the first that ought to be set. 
tled ; the amount of it is between $300 
and $400 ; it will be too hard for me to 
lose it. Have the goodness to answer 
this immediately, and allow me to add, 
yours with respect, 
E. Hart, 


(cory.) New-York, 

Mapam —Yours of the 14th came safe 
to hand: I need not say what pain the 
contents gave me, and you will excuse 
me when I add, | can scarcely imagine 
any act Selina could have committed, 
which could justify you in throwing her 
from your protection at a moment like 
the present. I think you are under 
some mistake as respects Miss Hueston’s 
future prospects. Circumstances must 
have taken a very great change within 
a few months, if Mr. Hueston has not 
left his daughter (as respects pecuniary 
affairs) more than comfortable. As to 
Selina’s residence until she shall hear 
from her guardian, it rests with you to 
determine. I am willing to receive her. 
As to the propriety of her leaving your 
protection, you, who know her character 
so well, are the best judge. 

M. C. Gitrert. 


Dear Crarissa—Having an opportu- 
nity of writing to you, I cannot conquer 
my desire to avail myself of it. 1 have 
resolved to leave Miss Hall, as her be- 
haviour to me is so cold that I cannot 
bear it ; and she is continually hinting to 
me that my poor father was_ indebted 
$400 at his death, and you may be sure 
that my situation is not the most com- 
fortable one in the world. I should be 
much obliged to you if you would write 
me on Thursday, and ask me to come 
over, that | may show the letter to Miss 
Hall ; for she says | shall not go to 
New-York till you write forme. Adieu, 
dear Clarissa, I remain your affectionate 

S. A. H. 

Charlotte will inform you of the. par- 
ticulars of my last quarrel with Miss 
Hall. 
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Elizabeth-Town, Sept. 20th, 1819. 


Mapam—Four weeks have elapsed 
since Miss Hueston has been sick with 
the bilious remittent fever; but from 
the hopes of her speedy recovery, | 
have omitted writing before, and am 
now obliged to say, that there is a very 
small chance of her restoration to 
health, as she is very low. Yours re- 


‘cicggumuae Miss Hari 


Elizabeth-Town, Sept. 22d. 

Miss Gitrert—! have this moment 
received yours of the 21st, and am sor- 
ry to say, that no favourable change bas 
appeared in Miss Hueston since I last 
wrote you. She has had the advice of 
three physicians, who cali her fever 
bilious remitting ; they say she is very 
ill, though still they have hopes. She 
is very much agitated in her mind ; fully 
sensible of her past conduct; says that 
if she gets well, she shall lead a very 
different life. Our minister, Mr. Rudd, 
has visited her several times, has warn- 
ed her of her awful situation, and pray- 
ed with her. On Sunday she earnestly 
requested of him to have the prayers of 
the church. He says that she is a sin- 
cere penitent, and should it please God 
to restore her, her sickness, he thinks, 
wil) be a great mercy to her. We all 
feel very anxious for her, and nothing 
that was in my power to dv, or to have 
done, has been omitted. When any al- 
teration happens, I will inform you ; ex- 
cuse this dreadful scroll, and allow me 


———— 
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to add, yours, 
. E. Hatt. 
Elizabeth-Town, Sept. 27th, 1819. 

Dear Mapam—I am extremely sorry 
to inform you that poor Selina is no 
more ; she finished her earthly career 
yesterday morning, 10 minutes after 
6 o’clock ; it was more than four weeks 
since she had kept her bed, during 
which time, she was attended by my fa- 
mily physician ; about a week since, 
two more physicians were called in ; 
but notwithstanding every exertion, she 
grew worse ; and on Wednesday eve- 
ning, her attendants called me to her 
room, thinking her struck with death ; 
from that time she raved continually, 
till two o’clock on Sabbath morning, 
when she ceased, after having screamed 
for me ; and from that time to the last 








gasp, she seemed in great agony, and we 
perceived her course was nearly run ; 
and at the time before mentioned, she 
drew her last breath. She was interred 
yesterday, at 6 o’clock, P. M., and was 
followed to her long home by an im- 
mense concourse of people, chiefly 
young persons ; and it was as solemn 
and impressive a scene as mortal eye 
ever beheld ; it was against my inclina- 
tion to have her so soon committed to 
the silent grave, but mortification having 
taken place, it was not deemed adviseable 
to keep her till to-day. I feel it asa 
deep and impressive warning, and | 
doubt not, that Infinite Wisdom has wise- 
ly ordained it, and may it make so last- 
ing an impression on the minds of her 
friends, as shall induce them to direct 
their attention, not to the vanishing 
pleasures of this life, but to the joys of 
the life to come. Sincerely participating 
in your grief, I am, with respect, yours, 
E. Hatt. 
(To be continued.) 
————_—_——_————XS—_: 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


ON TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 


Personal neatness may almost be 
classed with the cardinal virtues. It was 
an observation of Lavata, that persons 
habitually attentive to dress, display the 
same regularity in their domestic affairs. 
‘* Young women,”’ says he, ‘‘ who ne- 
glect their toilette, and manifest little 
concern about dress, indicate in this 





] deceive.”’ 





very particular a disregard of order, a 
mind but ill adapted to the details of 
house-keeping, a deficiency of taste and 
of the qualities which inspire love ; they 
will be careless in every thing. The 
girl of eighteen, who desires not to 
please, will be a slut anda shrew at 
twenty-five. Pay attention, young men, 
to this sign; itnever yet was known to 
Husbands as well as lovers 
are gratified and delighted in seeing 
their partners handsomely adorned ; and 
I am well convinced, that many a heart, 
now roving in quest of variety, might 
have been detained in willing captivity 
at home, by the silken chains of person- 
al decoration. It is one of the moral 








duties of every married woman always 
to appear well dressed in the presence 





of her husband. The simple robe may: 





ee 


evince the wearer’s taste as nobly as the 
most gorgeous brocade. 

The natural figure of a woman is of 
the most importance in determining the 
style of her dress. What sight, for in- 
stance, can be more preposterous than 
that of a short, broad-shouldered, fat 
female, in aspencer? It has been ob- 
served, too, that short women destroy 
their symmetry and encumber their 
charms bya ‘‘ redundancy of ornament ;”’ 
and that ‘‘ a little woman, feathered and 
furbelowed, looks like a queen of the 
bantam tribe.”’ 

Nor is the substance of which dresses 
are composed unworthy of notice. Ma- 
king due allowance for the season, that 
which will display or soften the contour 
of the form with the most propriety and 
effect, should always be preferred. The 
Roman ladies had their ventus textillis 
and their linea nobula—linen so fine as 
to acquire those names ;—and, from the 
transparent muslin to the substantial 
silk, the merino, and kerseymere, our 
variety of texture is almost infinite. 
Thus, whilst the eylph-formed maiden 
may be allowed to float in gossamer, the 
more matured and portly female should 
adopt a fabric better suited to her size, 
her figure, and her time of life. 

There is vothing, perhaps, more dif- 
ficult of choice, or more delusive to the 
wearer, than colour ; and nothing more 
offensive to the educated eye, than co- 
lours ill-chosen, or ill-combined. 

« Let the fair nymph in whose plump cheeks is 

seen 

A constant blush, be clad in cheerful green : 


In such a dress the sportive sea-nymphs go ; 
So in their grassy bed fresh roses blow.” 


It has been remarked, however, that 
grass-green, though a colour exceeding- 
ly pleasing and refreshing in itself, 
jaundices the pale woman to such a de- 
gree, as to excite little other sensation 
than compassion in the beholder. 

“ Maids grown pale with sickness or despair, 
The sable, mournful dye should choose to wear ; 
So the pale moon still shines with purest light, 
Cloth'd in the dusky mantle of the night.” 

Ladies of a pale complexion, I con- 
ceive, should seldom, if ever, wear a 
dress of an entire colour. Their white 
drapery, at least, might be relieved and 
animated by ribbons, flowers, &c. of de- 
cate tints ; such as light pink or blossom 
colour. On the other hand, 
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~minutie of female attire, to prescribe 
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jwhether of the matches formed in this 
way, an equal proportion would not 
prove as happy as of those made in the 
usual manner. The prize being known, 
no lady would enter for it without at 


« The lass whose skin is like the hazle, brown, 
With brighter yellow should o’ercome her own.” 


She may even, without fear of of- 
ence, assume the orange, the scarlet, 
the coquelicot, the flame colour, or the 
deep rose ; either of which will height- 
en the animated hue of her complexion, 
and impart a more dazzling lustre to her 
eye. 

It is not within the province of an old 
man, Mr. Editor, to descend into the 


————SSe 
hundred years old, disdaining to fly, op 
unable to do it, was taken prisoner and 
abandoned to the savages attached to the 
French force, who, following their bar. 
barous customs, made him suffer the 
most horrible torments. The old map 
never suffered a sigh to escape him, byt 
boldly reproached his countrymen with 
rendering themselves slaves to the En. 
ropeans, of whom he spoke with great 
contempt. These invectives agera. 
vated one of the spectators, who gaye 
him three or four blows with his sword, 
to finish him. ‘* Thou art wrong,” said 
the prisoner, coolly, ‘‘ to shorten my 
life ; thou wouldst have had more time 
to learn how to die like a man.” 
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A son’s disgrace nobly repaired.—Joli- 
bois, a veteran, having learnt that his 
son had deserted the first battalion of 
Paris, felt so indignant at this disgrace to 
his name, that he instantly resolved to 
go and supply the recreant’s place. He 
joined the army just before the battle of 
Jemappe, in which he fought with great 
gallantry, exclaiming at every shot he 
fired, ‘*O my son! why should the 
painful remembrance of thy fault em 
bitter moments so glorious ?”’ 





| dinary marriages ;—and although the 
jgentleman would ‘run the risk of an un- 
we one of the objects which is supposed 
to be essential to connubial happiness. 
the cut of a robe, the fall of a mantle, or} LADIES OF BEAUVAIS. 
} Charles le Temeraire, Duke of Bur- 
may very safely be left to a consulta-| 
: jvais in the year. 1472. After investing 
maker; the cultivated taste of the for- 
mer regulating and checking the mere- made a general assault, and were on the 
0 Se ante alge Sear yestl | peta rd eee ety anes 
prove of some utility, I remain, &c. lof Jeanne Hachette, rushing to the 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—X—X«—_—__— 
VARIETY. |showers of stones, and other missiles, 
jthat the tide of fortune was instantane- 
It has often been said, figuratively, |/who attempted to plant the duke’s 
that marriage is a lottery, but we do}/.tandard on the wall, was fiercely at- 
cal illustration of the truth of the simile }ling the standard from his hands, threw 
before the following, which is a free |him headlong over the wall. The as- 
oe Gazette :— RA . | pulsed ; nor was the distaff, once thrown a 
“A young man, of good figure and} 


In memory of this gallant achieve- 
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A Receipt for producing good Dreams. 
} 1. A good conscience. 2. Good 
health. 3. A freedom from evil pas- 
sions, such as envy, malice, and covet: 
ousness. 4. Out of debt. 5. A con- 







least as much reflection as precedes or- 
Pleasant helpmate, he would be certain 
| — 
the shape of a bonnet. These points} 
. igundy, laid siege to the city of Beau- 
tion between the lady and her dress- 
jit closely for twenty-one days, his troops 
tricious fancy of the latter. In the hope 
lof women, headed by a lady of the name 
SENEX. j walls, opposed such a resistance with 
MARRIAGE LOTTERY. Jously turned. A Burgundian officer 
not recollect to have met with a practi- tacked by Jeanne Hachette, who, snatch- 
translation of an advertisement in the }sailants, in short, were completely re- 

Fe jaside, resumed, till the ladies of Beau- Bie 
disposition, unable, thongh desirous tollvais had forced the Duke of Burgundy}. non oem A Scotch corsairs vf 
procare 4 wifey without the preliminary Yio retire in shame from their wall. seed by some English vessel in 1512 

° sing a fortune, proposes | atau 
the following expedient to attain the ob- |ment, the Municipality of Dianceinees dereneed himself with extraodinary 
ject of his wishes :—He offers himself dered a general procession of. the inha-| courage; but being at last mortally 
- the sham ofa lottery to all widows [bitants to take place every year, on the| esr fer pe eenger able to — 
and virgins under 32. The number of}10th of July, the day on which the siege | wen he. enemy, he bade one of his mea 
tickets to be 600, at 50 dollars each.— | was raised, in which the ladies were to} bring him his hautboy, or flute, on 

But one number to be drawn from the Miia thee privilege of ‘preceding the }which he played for their encourage: 
wheel, the fortunate proprietor of which eo As long as Jeanne Hachette! ment, as long as his breath would permit 
. . * P : ° . : 

Sagas: to ree and the 30,000 lived, she marched in this anoual pro-| him 

ib Weni iv idqghicles: tall, Wadewtad }cession at the head of the women, bear- | 

, and, if adopted jj; : 

genccally; without limitation @P age, je the standard which she had captured 
might be productive of the happiest ef- | 
fects on society, inasmuch as it would] 
tend to diminish the number of those 
“* who pine in single wretchedness,’’ and H ; 

. : , all of Beauvais. 
by keeping alive that h of * 
ae the want of ahd a tes — “|  —_= } ! would advise the vulgar not to be 

source of the ill, temper which is said to | “Aged Indian.—The French, in thellfrightened at their dreams, as though 

Guerectenine guia limel  cortein jyear 1696, attacked the Iroquois In- something dreadfully portentous was 

sex, it would add much to the comfort of ao eee whom they surprised |jsignified. A light supper will generally 

many domestic circles. We doubt, too, | my We nd An illostrious warrior||keep off the nightmare and prevent 
| eae jot that nation, who was more than alldreadful dreams.—Del. Gaz. 
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TO CONSTANTIA. 


Those fatal lines you late convey’d, 

(Oh ! cruel maid,) iny peace betray’d: 

I backward turn’d my longing eyes, 
Thought ‘twas not true, ‘twas all surprise ; 
Too well was traced the well-known name 

Of her who rais’d that gentle flame 

Which burns unseen within my breast, 

My vows confirmed when thine I prest. 
Constantia’s hand had stain’d the leaf— 
Hope, love, and bliss, quick fled—how brief! 


That name no more, once hail’d with love 
And sparkling eye, is heard above 

The converse of the silent sigh ; 

For now, rebuke, and angry eye, 

Alike condemn, unheard, unseen— 

And virtues all are changed to sin. 

His speech, or action, gesture, all, 

None dare repeat— 


Save to condemn.—He’s fallen now! 

Tis thus the world our favours court 
To-day—the fickle tide is short, 

It leaves us on the morrow’s dawn, 

When wealth and honours all have flown. 


“ Canst thou forgive my youthful heart ? 
In innocence and truth, no art 

Hath e’er my tongue in guile betray’d ; 
From purest love I never stray’d, 

To win or wear another’s name 

On my pure breast of holy flame ; 
Though, backward as I turn my view, 
And o’er the past my love review, 

My conscience whispers duty’s part, 
Till, sighing, from the trance I start! 
And must we part to meet no more ? 
Then this is life—hope soon is o’er, 
With ev'ry pledge of sweet delight.— 
No day so bright but sinks in night.” 


Yes, there’s a dawn, a heav’nly day, 

To cheer the spirit on its way— 

To light the tomb where virtue rests, 
And soft the sward that o’er it press : 

No earth-born care will wound us there— 
No blighted love in meteors glare, 

That comes and goes, we scarce know when, 
Till all is o’er, and weeping then 

We feel ‘tis past ; its wounds will last, 
Till heaven, in mercy, heal the blast ; 
Where spirits meet, to part no more, 
And life, and hope, and all are o'er. 


Yes, I forgive, in tender lay, 

And often musing, lone will stray 
To some still bank, at close of ev’n, 
Where tears shall plead with bounteous heav’n 
To guard thy heart from future wo, 

Till death shall silent lay me low ; 

And may my spirit still attend, 

Whilst cares molest my lovely friend— 
Till Nature cease, her course be o’er, 
We'll meet to part—no more! no more ! 





ESTO, 








—- 
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ODE TO THE MIDNIGHT MOON. 
Queen of the silent night, thy dawning pale, 
Bids the wild sea-gull spread her floating wing, 
Calls forth the whipporwill’s seductive tale, 
And animates the mocking-bird to sing ;— 
Fresh’ning the summer breezes as they bring 
The lemon fragrance of their fairy clime, 
Where echo, ‘midst the forest carolling, 
Repeats the monastery’s midnight chime :— 

I love to see, auspicious guest, 
When dewy eve the lawn has press’d, 
And ev’ry wave has sunk to rest, 
Thy pensive shadows play ; 
And while [ tread the alleys green, 
Or rustic bridge but faintly seen, 
Or wind along the deep ravine, 
I joy to woo the glances sheen 
That light me on the way. 


And then I love, in solitude, 

To sit beneath the glancing wood, 
And there, in contemplative mood, 
To watch thy dancing beam, 
As on the lake's green bank I lie, 
And view the lapwing gliding by, 

Or listen to the owlet’s cry, 
Who melancholy droops her eye 
Along the woody stream. 


O! wand’ring midnight moon, unclose the cloud 

That intercepts thee from my sylvan seat, 

For, never did thy sporting shadows crowd 

On such a dark, sequester’d, lone retreat— 

Scenes where the fairy court might dwell—full 
meet 

For rosy Joy’s light-footed steps to tread, 

Where Nature spread’s profusely ev'ry sweet 

That decks at morn Aurora’s sylvan bed, 

Or Flora’s midnight couch, where silver dews 


are spread. 
MONTALDO. 
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TO SELINA. 
’Tis sweet to think our friends are true, 
And so will prove in adverse fate ; 
’Tis sweet to think there are a few, 
Whose friendship never can abate. 


When dark and lonely seems our way, 
With cares and griefsdfick clouded o’er, 

’Tis sweet to think that friendship’s ray 
Will light and cheer us still the more. 


Dear girl! when all your joys are fled, 
And when your tears begin to flow, 

’Tis friendship’s hand will raise your head, 
And wipe your tears and sooth your wo. 


Ah! yes, should fate’s relentless storm, 
Excite that bosom’s frequent sigh ; 
Should sickness waste that lovely form, 
And dim that lustre-beaming eye ; 


Shou'd all the envious world combine, 

With venom’d shafts to pierce you through ; 
Ah then, your friend would not decline 

To suffer—e’en to die for you. 








From the Ballimore Morning Chronicle. 


ot 


Poet.— Dear girl, what makes thy cheeks so pale? 
Compose yourself and tell the tale ; 

Oh, how you tremble—take this chair, 
And breathe a fresh’ning breeze of air. 
Haste, Betty, instant, haste and bring 
A cup of water from the spring. 

Muse,—My nerves are shaken, so that I 
Can scarcely speak. ( Poet.) —Nay, do not try ; 
‘Here Betty comes—this glass behold, 

It sparkles with a fluid cold : 
Drink—Ah, you now recover so, 

Your cheeks begin to smile and glow ; 
Come—come—your fainting fit is o’er, 
Now tell the tidings I implore. 

Muse.—This morning, as in Flora’s grounds 
I sauntered with my usual rounds, 





I spied a violet so fair, 

I could but pause and linger there ; 
| And saw with an admiring ken, 
|A colony that swarm’d with men. 
A splendid city rose to view, 

With palaces and temples too— 

| There stood a monument, and there 

| A hall for Justice to repair— 

|A mighty river wound its course 
Triumphant from its mountain source— 
Studded with commerce’ whitening sails, 
| Awaiting but auspicious gales 

To bear the merchant's hope and pride 
Where distant seas and lands reside ; 
Where the broad billows break and roar 
Upon some new discovered shore ; 
Where cottages and arbours green, 
Remote from city-life were seen ; 

Where nymphs and swains retired to gaze 
Upon the sun’s departing rays, 

As on the city spires he threw 

A lingering look—a bright adieu. 

The multitudes, oppress’d by fear, 

Were all in motion, far and near— 
Some sudden and impending harm 

Had smote the city with alarm— 

The mother saw the sight unblest, 

She clasped her infant to her breast, 
And in the frenzy of despair, 

She rav’d and tore her auburn hair ; 

In every nerve the husband shook, 

He cast above an anxious look ; 

Nor could his lips one word impart, 
To sooth his partner's throbbing heart. 
A broad horizon, calm and blue, 
Expanded o’er the wondering view ; 
Still nearer it approach’d to all ; 

They thought the firmament would fall, 
And crush in ruin all that breathe, 

The mighty world that lay beneath— 
Still nearer the horizon bow’d, 

As if that pure cerulean cloud 

Would come by some convulsion’s birth 
In sudden contact with the earth— 

A mighty curtain, strange to tell, 

O’er this pure azure rose and fell— 
That quite obscur’d the solar light, 

It was alternate day and night ; 

So swift no time did intervene, 








And, strange to tell, no sun was seem 


DIOPTRA. lo was this one of Nature’s slips; 
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What light was this—what strange eclipse ? 
Astronomers could not explain 
The wonder ; wise men toil'd in vain 
To catch this portent of the sky. 
Poet.—You fool, it was my Mary’s eye. 
— 
' POR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ENIGMA. 


When Israel murmured at Horeb ‘twas heard, 
And came with the water, spoke forth at a word ; 
Was placed in Eden when Adam was there, 
And grew with the tree of knowledge so fair ; 
Was given to Eve, the mother of all, 
And exists with the serpent who tempted her fall ; 
Was whispered in Rome, seen in Rochelle, 
Rose with Switzerland, died with Tell, 
Plourish’d with Cesar, conquer’d and fell ; 
With us in life, attends us in death, 
Flows in each tear, heard in each breath, 
In every whisper its being is found, 
And in Gabriel's trumpet its accent will sound. 
entre & EDWIN. 
A solution is requested. 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 182). 
To Correspondents. 





Several communications are laid aside this 


week to make room for the Review of the interest- 
ing Report of the Trial of Miss E. Hall rs. Dr. 
Robert Grant, tried some time since at Newark, 
New-Jersey. 

ET , 


REMOVAL. 


The Ladies’ Literary Cabinet is removed to No. 


15Cedar-street, at the office of the New- York Ciiy- 
Hall Recorder, where subscriptions are received ; 
and communications, &c. (post paid,) may be ad- 
dressed. 

Agents will please bear in mind,.that the last 
quarter expired on the 4th of August, and will 
have the goodness to make their respective col- 
lections, and forward the same to the proprietor. 

The Queen of England, it is stated, died on the 
7th of August, with great composure ; asserting 
her mnocence, forgiving her enemies, and ex- 
pressing a strong desire to depart. 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 

The London papers contain a long list of the 
Dresses of such distinguished Ladies as were pre- 
sented at the Drawing Room, which followed the 
Coronation. We notice the following, as the most 
particular for their splendour and richness :— 

The Duchess of Rutt anp—Magnificently dress- 

ed in tulle over white satin, richly ornamented 
with steel and chenille flowers en applique, deco- 
rated with a quirlonde of pink and blue roses, in- 
termixed with orange blossom and bordering of 
steel fringe, the bodice and sleeves profusely trim- 
med with handsome blond lace and steel to cor- 
respond ; manteau of beautiful brocaded blue sa- 
tin, striped and surrounded by a unique garni- 
ture of steel, confining points of tulle and satin en 
suite; head-dress, plume of ostrich feathers and 
édronet of diamonds. 


The Marchioness of LonponpreRry.—A beau- 
tiful embroidered white dress, with flowers and 
satin, train of rich French white gros de Naples, 
lined with rich satin of the same colour, apron 
studded all over with costly brilliants and dia- 
monds, forming a complete diadem, with a mag- 
nificent plume of white feathers. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ruff. 


tulle, embroidered en tablier, and ornamented 
with silk devices and bouquets of mixed flowers 
tastefully arranged, the bodice and sleeves deco- 
rated with flowers to correspond, confined with 
silver bullion tassels, and trimmed with blond 
lace ; manteau of pink satin, with a rich border- 
ing of silver lama ; head-dress, ostrich feathers, 
pearls, and diamonds. 

Lady Georciana West—A rich white satin 
petticoat, over which was worn a most beautiful 


——— 
a 


rich white figured gros de Naples, trimmed most 
tastefully with net and satin; head-dress, ostrich 
feathers and diamonds. 

Lady Carotiwss Macporatp—A beautiful 
French white satin robe, embroidered in gold ; 
train of rich amethyst coloured gros de Naples, 
trimmed with gold, body lined with French white 
satin ; head-dress, a diadem of most beautiful 
workmanship, consisting of precious stones, ame- 
thysts, rubies, emeralds, &c. &c. and a profusion 
of feathers. Body, ala Ninon, with handsome 
drapery, and Queen Elizabeth's ruff. 

Lady Georciasa WeLLEsLEY—Wore a superb 
white levantine dress, richly embroidered with 
gold, trimmed with sable and gold ; train of white 
levantine covered with tulle, richly embroidered 
in gold; head-dress, feathers and diamonds.— 
Her ladyship wore a superb gold stomacher, set 
with diamonds and emeralds. 

Lady Fitznersert—aA net dress, beautifully 
embroidered silver lama, over a slip of rich white 














Lady Evizazera Maxxers—Beautiful dress of 
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the Convention, from the county of Uister, wh 
apparently in perfect health, fell down in the ~ 
pitol, at Albany, (N. ¥.) and expired instantly — 
He had the moment before purchased q ticket for 
admission to Peale’s celebrated picture of the 
Court of Death, now exhibiting in the Senate 
Chamber ; and while he was crossing the thres. 
hold of the door leading to the picture, he was tn. 
stantly summoned from the representation, to the 
awful reality ! 

As soon as the melancholy news was commu- 
nicated to the President, he instantly despatched 
the Serjeant at Arms to the members of the 
Convention, requiring their attendance in the 
Capitol at 8 o'clock on the follow ing morning — 
Com. Ad. 


Infanticide —A young woman who had gives 
birth to an illegitimate child, in the neighbourhood 


polat lace dress, The train was com 1 of of Poughkeepsie, assisted by the father of the 








child, killed it last week. The man has escaped, 
but the unfortunate female is in confinement. 


Accidents.—Elizabeth, the daughter of Richard 
Voorhis, at Clyde, Seneca county, was drowned 
in a stream on the 6th inst. She and her sister 
were amusing themselves in a small boat, when 
she felloverboard. The survivor plunged in to 
save her, but without effect. 


The powder mills owned by Ives & Loomis, 
near Sandy Hill, exploded en Tuesday, last 
week, by which one maa was killed, and two con- 
siderably hurt. 


A man in Middleburgh, Scoharie county, was 
strangled on the 34 inst. in attempting to swal- 
i low a sun fish, 2 inches wide, and 6& inches in 


length. 


————————______) 


MARRIED, 
On Tuesday evening, by the Rev Mr. Lock- 








satin ; manteau of white gros de Naples, with an |] wood, Mr. Frederick Lockwood, bookseller, te 
elegant garniture en tulle and argent ; head-dress, || Miss Rebecca Schermerhorn, daughter of Mr. C. 


feathers and diamonds. 
Mrs. Henry Barinc—A petticoat of white 


Schermerhorn, both of this city. 
On Thursday evening last, by the Rev Bishop 


net, embroidered most richly in gold and ruby co- | Connolly, Mr. James S. Reynolds, to Miss Mary 
loured foil ; train, white satin, trimmed with beau- |} Martin, all of this city. 

tiful gold fringe and blond ; head-dress,a plume|} At Ballston, Saratoga county, on Tuesday 
of white feathers, and a profusion of diamonds ;|j evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Burr 
neck-lace, ear-rings, and cestus of rubies and dia- jj Wakeman, merchant of this city, to Miss Sarah 


monds ; body of the dress covered with diamonds || M. daughter of L. Wakeman, Esq. of the former 
and pearls.—This was one of the most elegant }j place. 


dresses at the Drant~"” Room. 
Mrs. CaTHERo Disizy—Robe of white crape, 
lined with white satin, trimmed with beautiful 


rich blond, festooned with a drapery of roses and Gate, 


lilies of the valley ; torsade of plaited satin ; cor- 


—_——__————— — — 


DIED, 
On Sunday morning, at his seat near Hurl 
Mr. Joshua Jones, aged 65 years. 
At Woodbridge, (N. J.) on Friday last, Mr. Jo- 


sage a la Sevigne, trimmed with blond, and orna- || seph Coddington, of the firm of J. & J. Codding- 
mented with superb diamonds ; sleeves the same ; || ton, of this city. He fella victim to the dropsy, 
train of white crape, lined with satin, trimmed |] brought on by a severe coldtaken at the fire in 


with roses and lilies of the valley, to correspond || Front-st. 


with the robe; head-dress, a beautiful plume of 
ostrich feathers, fastened in a wreath of brilliants, 
representing a garland of roses ; the hair most 
tastefully interwoven with rich arrows and combs 
of diamonds. The whole of this lady’s dress 


had a most elegant and splendid appearance. 


about 5 o’clock, Henry Jansen, Esq. a delegate to 


on the morning of the 24th Jan. last. 
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